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I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking  too  of  thee: 

Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 
Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 

As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 
And  never  can  restore  !" 


NNA  WINTHROP  WEBB,  was  born 
at  Augusta,  Maine,  November  nine- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.  Her  father  called  her  Winnie  Webb, 
and  this  came  to  be  her  pet  name. 

"  Yet  though  thou  wear'st  the  glory  of  the  sky, 
Wilt  thou  not  keep  the  same  beloved  name, 
The  same  fair  thoughtful  brow,  and  gentle  eye, 
.  Lovelier  in  heaven's  sweet  climate,  yet  the  same." 

As  an  infant  she  was  uniformly  healthy  and 
strong.  Her  earliest  development,  unlike  her 
later,  was  slow.     Her  recognition  of  the  outward 


world,  and  her  smile,  so  sweet  and  genuine  in 
after  life,  came  rather  late.  What  was  a  dignified 
and  courteous  reticence,  as  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood, seemed  almost  a  want  of  sensibility  in  her 
first  months. 

June  25,  1854,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan,  their 
mother's  father,  baptized  Anna  Winthrop  and 
Elizabeth  Temple  (Webb),  and  their  father  wrote 
in  his  Sabbath  diary  that  evening,  "  May  God 
accept  the  consecration  and  establish  His  cove- 
nant with  us."  And  that  prayer  was  heard. 
Now,  in  the  midst  of  great  darkness  and  many 
tears,  we  record  our  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  God's  faithfulness  to  His  covenant. 

Early  in  October,  1 860,  and  when  approaching 
her  seventh  birthday,  with  her  parents  and  the 
other  two  children,  Winnie  removed  to  Boston. 
How  well  we  remember  when,  all  packed  into 
one  hack,  the  shawls  and  bags  covering  the  floor 
and  a  part  of  the  seats,  and  the  children  on  our 
knees,  we  showed  their  young  and  eager  eyes 
the  lighted  streets  and  brilliant  windows  of  the 
city,  as  we  drove  from  the  railroad  station  to  67 
Rutland  Street. 
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After  the  summer  vacation,  in  the  autumn  of 
1863,  Winnie  returned  to  Boston  with  her  father, 
leaving  her  mother  in  Maine  with  the  other  two 
children,  Bessie  and  May,  who  were  lying  pros- 
trate with  typhoid  fever.  Even  then,  though  but 
ten  years  old,  she  began  to  exhibit  the  elements 
of  a  remarkable  character. 

In  November,  1867,  through  the  abounding 
generosity  of  Shawmut  Church  and  Parish,  the 
whole  family  went  abroad.  While  her  father  was 
visiting  the  Bible  lands,  Egypt  and  Syria,  Winnie, 
with  her  mother  and  sisters,  remained  in  a  French 
physician's  family,  just  outside  of  Paris.  Here 
she  made  great  attainment  in  music,  and  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  French 
language,  as  enabled  her  ever  afterward  to  speak 
and  write  it  fluently. 

After  her  father's  return  from  the  East,  the 
family,  reunited,  made  the  ordinary  European 
tour.  On  the  way  into  the  valley  of  Chamouni, 
Winnie  was  thrown  from  her  mule,  and  at  the 
time  seemed  seriously  injured.  Next  morning, 
however,  closely  covered  with  blankets  and  as- 
sisted to  the  window,  she  was  able  to  look  upon 


Mt.  Blanc  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  days 
showed  its  massive  proportions  and  height  above 
the  other  mountains.  Her  diary  runs  thus,  "  We 
saw  an  exquisite,  glorious  sunrise  on  Mt.  Blanc. 
The  rosy  sunlight  reached  nearly  to  the  base  of 
Mt.  Blanc,  before  touching  any  other  peaks, 
which,  from  the  hotel  seem  to  be  much  higher. 
Mt.  Blanc  is  just  one  huge  mass  of  almost  un- 
broken snow, — it  was  so  beautiful  in  the  beautiful 
sunlight, — looking  so  far  away,  and  seeming  to 
reach  almost  up  to  the  sky!  The  whole  range  is 
very,  very  grand."  Gradually  she  recovered  from 
the  shock  occasioned  by  the  fall,  and  was  able 
again  to  walk  and  climb  with  the  strongest,  and 
with  apparent  ease  and  zest.  And  not  only  her 
enjoyment,  but  her  discernment  and  discrimina- 
tion were  apparent  to  all. 

The  family  returned  home  after  an  absence  of 
about  one  year,  when  Winnie  resumed  her  attend- 
ance at  school.  Very  soon  it  appeared,  especially 
in  the  study  of  history,  how  much  she  had  pro- 
fited by  her  travels  in  Europe.  Her  love  for 
study  increased  continually,  and  her  comprehen- 
sion and  thorough  mastery  of  the  different  branches 


taken  up  was  not  only  very  gratifying  but  very 
marked.  In  beautiful  combination  with  other 
traits,  that  self-reliance,  individuality  and  indepen- 
dence which  characterized  the  rest  of  her  life, 
began  now  to  shine  out.  She  won  distinction 
and  honors  in  school  without  exciting  the  envy  or 
alienation  of  her  classmates.  They  simply  recog- 
nized in  her  an  unassumed  superiority.  Born 
to  stand  in  the  front  rank,  they  cheerfully  gave 
her  the  first  place ;  a  place  which  she  filled  with 
unconscious  ability  and  grace. 

The  testimony  of  others  seems  appropriate 
here.  A  gentleman  of  wide  culture  and  large 
experience  says,  "  She  had  the  power,  perhaps 
unconsciously  to  herself,  to  win  the  affectionate 
regard  of  all  who  saw  much  of  her,  while  her 
mental  endowments  and  attainments  were  recog- 
nized as  very  much  above  the  average." 

One  of  her  most  accomplished  teachers  says, 
"  I  can  truly  say,  that  for  strength,  depth  and 
readiness  of  thought,  unwearying  perseverance  in 
study,  scrupulousness,  faithfulness  and  loving- 
kindness  in  every  act  of  her  school  life,  I  have 
never  had  under  my  care  any  girl  to  whom  Winnie 
was  not  superior. 
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"  Winnie  Webb  stands  out  to  my  mind  as  the 
embodiment  of  justice  and  strength. 

"  Her  rank,  far  above  her  classmates,  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  them, — for  it  was  to 
Winnie  Webb  they  invariably  went  for  help  over 
the  hard  places." 

A  classmate  says,  that  "  She  had  such  a  neces- 
sity for  thoroughness,  that  she  went  to  the  bottom 
of  every  matter  before  she  left  it,  so  that  ever 
afterward  she  could  depend  upon  having  it  for 
her  use. 

"  The  explanation  of  the  binomial  theorem 
given  in  the  book  was  hard  enough,  but  it  did 
not  go  quite  to  the  botttom  of  the  matter ;  there 
was  a  little  taken  for  granted,  and  not  proved  in 
the  book.  Winnie  wanted  it  proved  from  the 
very  starting-point,  and  the  teacher  suggested 
that  she  should  try  to  prove  it  for  herself.  And 
she  worked  at  it  until  she  did, — until  she  had 
proved  the  very  foundations  on  which  the  book 
.rested. 

"  Then  she  had  such  a  practical  way  of  thinking 
out  things  for  herself, — often  when  the  teacher's 
explanation  had  failed  to  make  a  girl  understand 


a  point,  Winnie's  plain,  simple,  practical  way  of 
putting  it,  would  show  the  girl  at  once. 

"I  think  this  one  of  the  great  reasons  of  her 
power  of  understanding  and  retaining  so  perfectly 
what  she  had  learned, — this  reducing  all  she 
studied  to  her  own  straight-forward,  clear  arrange- 
ment of  ideas.  And  then,  after  this  analysis  and 
study,  they  always  remained  with  her,  and  this 
gave  her  the  power  of  making  things  so  clear  to 
the  other  girls." 

Another  classmate  says  ;  "  At  school  she  was 
always  looked  up  to,  not  only  as  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first  in  her  class,  but  as  one  whose 
opinion  and  good  influence  were  felt  above  all 
others.  The  difficult  points  of  a  task  were  always 
thoroughly  mastered  by  her  ;  but  her  standing  as 
a  scholar  did  not  make  her  proud  ;  she  only  felt 
glad  that  she  could  give  pleasure  to  her  parents 
and  teachers  as  well  as  to  her  classmates  and 
friends.  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  felt  in  the  least 
degree  jealous  of  her  superiority;  there  was  no 
occasion  for  such  feeling.  She  was  loved  and 
respected  by  both  scholars  and  teachers." 

Her  plans  for  study,  though  twice  interrupted 
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by  nervous  prostration,  were  continually  enlarged. 
Her  foundations  were  well  laid,  and  had  she 
lived,  doubtless  she  would  have  justified  the 
fondest  hopes  that  were  entertained  concerning 
her.  Her  progress  was  healthy  and  constant  ; 
her  promise  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
She  was  naturally  a  student,  and  yet,  with  a 
great  love  of  study,  combined  a  love  for  things 
practical.  She  had  not  emerged  from  the  home 
circle,  and  therefore  few  could  know  the  breadth 
of  her  intelligence,  the  delicacy  of  her  sensi- 
bilities, the  quickness  of  her  perceptions,  and 
in  all  practical  matters  the  soundness  of  her  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  study  of  intellectual  philosophy  she  took 
the  deepest  interest,  receiving  into  her  memory 
as  themes  of  meditation  and  inquiry  the  most 
disputed  and  perplexing  questions.  Butlers  Ana- 
logy, read  in  connection  with  her  sister's  studies 
at  school,  was  easily  taken  in  and  greatly  relished. 
Her  conversation  about  such  books  and  themes 
was  stimulating  and  suggestive,  even  to  matured 
scholars.  Ah,  we  were  too  rich,  with  such  a 
possession   in  our  home.     Certainly  we  all  feel 
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poor  enough  now  that  she  is  gone.  Like  the 
shining  of  the  sun,  her  light  was  so  natural,  clear 
and  steady,  that  we  were  not  mindful  of  its  worth  ; 
but  now  that  it  rises  no  more  to  greet  our  longing 
eyes  and  aching  hearts,  we  are  overwhelmed  in 
darkness. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  ill  health  were  a 
great  trial  to  her  active  and  energetic  spirit.  But 
she  bore  the  trial  with  the  most  remarkable 
equanimity  and  Christian  submission.  Some- 
thing of  the  beautiful  spirit  into  which  she  had 
grown,  is  seen  in  a  sentence  or  two  of  a  letter, 
written  when  away  from  home,  to  her  mother. 
"  Oh,  would  n't  it  be  nice  if  I  could  get  well  and 
strong  as  I  used  to  be?  But  I'm  willing  to  wait, 
mamma,  truly,  and  want  to,  until  I  have  thoroughly 
learned  any  lessons  which  our  Father  wants  to 
teach  me."  Again,  in  the  prospect  of  complete 
recovery,  she  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  Sometimes  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  get  well, — afraid  I  may  not  give 
my  whole  life  to  my  Saviour." 

With  all  this  loveliness  she  combined  remark- 
able fortitude  and  perseverance.  One  can  bear 
pain  that  is  to  be  but  an  hour,  as  a  soldier,  called 


by  the  voice  of  his  commander,  and  inspired  by 
martial  music,  can  make  a  defence  against  a 
bayonet  charge  ;  but  to  bear  pain  for  months  in 
silence, — to  bear  extreme  and  awful  suffering  all 
day  long  and  not  murmur  nor  complain  is  a  far 
more  heroic  thing. 

No  member  of  the  family  can  remember  to 
have  heard  her  utter  one  word  of  complaint. 
And  in  all  the  terrible  suffering  of  her  last  illness 
not  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips.  "  How  is  the 
strong  staff  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod." 

During  the  summer  of  1869,  while  enjoying  a 
vacation  out  of  town,  Winnie's  twin  sister  was 
very  sweetly  and  gently  led  to  begin  a  Christian 
life.  Winnie  was  evidently  thoughtful  and  ten- 
der, but,  as  in  everything  else  which  pertained  to 
herself,  comparatively  reticent.  During  the  fol- 
lowing winter  there  was  in  the  Shawmut  Church 
more  than  the  ordinary  religious  interest.  Her 
parents  sought  to  turn  her  strong,  earnest  mind 
directly,  and  with  all  its  fresh,  unfolding  powers, 
to  the  question  of  her  personal  relation  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  their  prayer  was  not 
left   unanswered.       She    pondered    the    subject 
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more  deeply  than  they  suspected  at  the  time, 
and  soon  yielded  herself  to  love  and  serve  Him 
who  laid  down  His  life  for  us  all. 

In  a  note  written  three  or  four  years  afterwards, 
to  an  intimate  friend,  whom  she  desired  and 
longed  to  win  to  Christ,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  what 
was  going  on  in  her  mind  at  the  time.  "  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  I  never  talk  about  to  any 
one, — how  I  became  a  Christian.  I  had  grown 
very  sorry  for  my  sins,  and  had  been  trying  in 
my  own  strength  to  be  good,  and  failed,  and 
failed,  and  found  it  brought  me  no  peace.  So 
when  I  got  so  tired  of  trying  that  I  could  try  no 
more,  I  just  went  to  Jesus  and  told  Him  all,  and 
begged  Him  to  take  me  into  His  loving  arms,  all 
wicked  as  I  was,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  He 
willed.  Since  then  I  have  been  at  peace — trust- 
ing Him." 

One  morning  in  February,  1870,  just  as  she 
was  leaving  the  sitting  room  for  school,  she  wrote 
hurriedly  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  gave  to  her 
mother  the  following  little  note — more  precious 
to  us  than  gold. 


"  Dearest  Mamma, 

"  I  do  hope  that  it  is  over  at  last,  that  I  am 
my  Lord's  and  He  is  mine.  I  have  not  been  so 
indifferent  lately  as  I  know  I  must  have  appeared 
to  be.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  this  last  night  but 
could  not." 

This  filled  us  with  joy  and  hope.  The  note 
meant  to  us  the  blessed  beginning  of  a  new  life 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

On  the  5th  day  of  June,  four  months  after- 
wards, she  publicly  confessed  Christ,  and  united 
with  Shawmut  Church.  The  following  hymn, 
beautifully  expressing  the  confession  and  purpose 
of  her  renewed  heart,  was  sung  on  the  occasion. 

"  People  of  the  living  God, 

I  have  sought  the  world  around, 
Paths  of  sin  and  sorrow  trod, 

Peace  and  comfort  nowhere  found. 

Now  to  you  my  spirit  turns  — 

Turns,  a  fugitive  unblest; 
Brethren  !   where  your  altar  burns, 

Oh,  receive  me  into  rest ! 

Lonely  I  no  longer  roam, 

Like  the  cloud,  the  wind,  the  wave: 

Where  you  dwell  shall  be  my  home, 
Where  you  die  shall  be  my  grave. 
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Mine  the  God  whom  you  adore, 

Your  Redeemer  shall  be  mine; 
Earth  can  fill  my  soul  no  more, 

Every  idol  I  resign." 

And  from  this  beginning  her  progress  was 
steady,  deep  and  sure.  She  read  her  Bible  with 
her  whole  mind  concentrated  upon  it,  with  a 
clear  apprehension  of  the  truth,  and  with  remark- 
able confidence.  She  read  regularly,  sometimes 
the  whole  Bible  in  course,  and  sometimes  a  single 
book,  turning  to  all  the  references,  or  rather  to 
such  as  her  memory  did  not  recall.  The  last 
book  read  in  this  way  was  Isaiah, — read  as  one 
turns  up  the  earth  in  search  of  hid  treasures. 

For  more  than  a  year  previous  to  her  last 
sudden  and  fatal  illness,  she  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  an  invalid,  suffering  from  nervous  pros- 
tration. But,  so  far  from  retarding,  this  affliction 
seemed  rather  to  perfect  and  ripen  her  religious 
life.  A  lady  after  a  short  visit  in  the  family, 
wrote  thus  of  her: — "She  was  so  ladylike  and 
dignified,  her  countenance  had  so  lovely  an  ex- 
pression, and  there  was,  as  I  thought,  in  her 
demeanor,  that  subdued  and  chastened  appear- 
ance, which  is  so  often  the  result  of  illness  and 
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trial.     Again   and   again,   I   said   to   D ,  you 

don't  know  how  interesting  Winnie  Webb  is." 

Another  lady  writes:  —  "You  do  not  know 
how  much  I  loved  her,  seeing  her  as  I  did  those 
few  days  she  spent  with  me  last  summer.  I  saw 
how  lovely  she  was  and  how  interesting,  so  full 
of  intelligence  and  goodness  ;  with  such  a  true 
simplicity  of  character,  that  I  respected  her  and 
was  thankful  that  A could  form  the  com- 
panionship of  one  so  pure  and  lovely." 

Naturally  somewhat  imperious,  to  her  friends 
her  self-control  and  self-forgetfulness  were  all 
the  more  remarkable.  Economical  and  careful 
of  her  little  allowance,  she  was  at  the  same  time 
unselfish  and  benevolent.  Rejecting  almost 
everything  proposed  for  her  own  gratification, 
she  was  constantly  contriving  how  to  gratify  and 
help  others.  Entertaining  the  humblest  views  of 
herself,  to  those  about  her  she  seemed  wonder- 
fully true,  generous  and  noble.  No  one  could  be 
with  her  for  any  length  of  time  without  admiring 
the  strength  and  clearness  of  her  religious  con- 
victions, the  wisdom  of  her  suggestions,  and  the 
symmetry  of  her  character. 
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The  beautiful  sincerity  of  her  nature,  as  well 
as  the  depth  and  sweetness  of  her  piety,  are  seen 
in  the  verses  and  hymns  which  she  committed  to 
memory,  as  well  as  in  the  more  classical  poetry 
which  she  read  and  enjoyed.  In  her  Bible,  whose 
leaves  shall  feel  the  touch  of  her  faithful  hand  no 
more,  we  find  these  simple  and  tender  lines, 
which  are  a  just  reflection  of  her  inmost  soul : 

"  O  Saviour,  I  have  nought  to  plead 
In  earth  beneath  or  heaven  above, 
But  just  my  own  exceeding  need, 
And  Thy  exceeding  love. 

The  need  will  soon  be  past  and  gone, 

Exceeding  great,  but  quickly  o'er; 
The  love  unbought  is  all  Thine  own, 

And  lasts  for  evermore." 

One  of  her  favorites,  committed  to  memory, 
begins : 

"  Art  thou  weary?     Art  thou  languid? 
Art  thou  sore  distrest? 
'Come  to  Me,'  saith  One,  and  coming 
Be  at  rest !  " 

"  The  Wayside  Watcher  "  was  another  of  her 
favorites,  and  very  justly  expressed  her  feelings, 
when  called  to  give  up  work.  It  represents  a 
dialogue  between  one  stricken  with  disease  and 
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compelled  to  sit  and  wait,  and  one  strong  and 
able  to  work.  The  active,  aggressive  laborer 
begins  : 

"All  the  day  you  sit  here  idle, 

And  the  Master  at  the  door  ! 
The  fields  are  white  to  harvest, 

And  our  labor  almost  o'er. 
You  are  dreaming,  you  are  dreaming  ! 

Time  is  gliding  fast  away  ; 
See  !  the  eventide  is  waning, 

Soon  shall  break  eternal  day." 

And  then  the  patient  watcher  answers  : 

"  Brother,  my  hand  is  feeble, 

My  strength  is  well  nigh  spent  : 
I  saw  you  all  at  noon-day, 

And  I  marked  the  way  you  went. 
I  cried,  God's  blessing  on  them, 

What  a  favored  band  they  be  ! 
But  I'll  watch  upon  the  highway, 

God  may  find  a  work  for  me." 

And  a  beautiful,  patient,  silent  watcher  she 
was,  spending  all  the  little  strength  beyond  what 
her  own  necessities  required,  in  self-denying 
thoughts  and  efforts  for  others.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  mentioning  one  other  speci- 
men of  her  favorites. 

"Child  of  My  love,  'lean  hard,' 

And  let  Me  feel  the  pressure  of  thy  care  ; 
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I  know  thy  burden,  child,  I  shaped  it, 

Poised  it  in  Mine  own  hand,  made  no  proportion 

In  its  weight  to  thine  unaided  strength, 

For  even  as  I  laid  it  on,  I  said, 

'  I  shall  be  near,  and,  while  she  leans  on  Me , 

This  burden  shall  be  Mine  not  hers, 

So  shall  I  keep  My  child  within  the  circling  arms 

Of  Mine  own  love.'     Here  lay  it  down,  nor  fear 

To  impose  it  on  a  shoulder  which  upholds 

The  government  of  worlds.     Yet  closer  come, 

Thou  art  not  near  enough,  I  would  embrace  thy  care. 

Thou  lovest  Me  ?     I  know  it.     Doubt  not  thou, 

But,  loving  Me — '  lean  hard.''  " 

We  see  also  what  she  was  and  might  have 
been,  in  what  she  did.  For,  enjoying  the  Chris- 
tian's peace  herself,  and  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  she  was  already  at  work,  with  a 
rare  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  often  in  unex- 
pected ways,  in  efforts  to  bring  others  into  the 
same  life  and  peace. 

Congratulating  a  dear  young  friend  on  her  en- 
gagement to  be  married,  and  also  upon  the  partial 
recovery  of  her  mother  from  severe  illness,  she 
adds,  "But  you  have  still  one  joy  in  reserve  for 
you,    greater   and   higher   than    either  of  these. 

You  know  what  I  mean.     Oh,  M ,  won't  you 

seek  it  now,  before  sorrow  drives  you  to  do  so  ? 
And  in   the  possession    of  so    much  happiness, 
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please  don't  forget  your  Saviour,  who  is  showing 
His  great  love  for  you,  first,  by  the  precious  gift 
of  Himself,  and  then  by  these  liberally  bestowed 
present  blessings.     I  have  thanked  Him  so  much 

for  you  to-night, ,  and  asked  Him  so  earnestly 

to  let  you  and  your  friend  be  His  own  dear  fol- 
lowers. He  has  promised,  l  Him  that  cometh 
unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,'  so  I  know 
He  is  all  ready, — are  n't  you  ?  " 

To  another  she  writes,  "  Dear ,  Are  you 

very  sure  you  are  not  letting  your  pride  keep  you 
from  your  Saviour  ?  Are  you  not  waiting,  trying 
to  make  yourself  a  little  better  before  coming  to 

Him  ?     Oh, ,  take  all  your  doubts  and  fears, 

bring  them  to  Jesus  ;  He  is  waiting  and  longing 
to  bear  them."  The  same  friend  to  whom  this 
letter  was  written  says,  "  The  dear,  loving  letters 
she  sent  me  all  through  the  winter,  in  answer  to 
my  unhappiness,  physical  dreads  and  old  grounded 
doubts,  were  Heaven's  own  blessings  to  me. 
And  the  last  words — words  that  have  seemed 
since  to  come  to  me  from  Winnie  in  Heaven  are, 
4  In  all  their  affliction  He  was  afflicted,  and  the 
angel  of  His  presence  saved  them :   in   His  love 
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and  in  His  pity  He  redeemed  them  ;  and  He  bare 
them  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old.' " 

And  the  impression  which  she  made  upon 
those  who  knew  her  in  every-day  life,  is  well  told 
by  a  dear  classmate  and  friend,  who  says,  "  And 
more  than  all,  though  perhaps  she  spoke  less  of 
it,  was  her  happiness  in  her  life  in  Christ,  and 
her  comfort  and  happiness  in  the  church. 

"She  was  always  perfectly  true;  you  always 
felt  her  sincerity,  and  the  greatness  of  her  heart. 
Just  being  with  her  was  a  happiness,  and  just 
being  with  her  was  enough  to  make  one  truer 
and  better.  She  so  carried  her  religion  into  her 
daily  life,  that  that  life  was-  always  helping.  I 
never  can  be  thankful  enough  for  Winnie's 
precious  friendship,  and  never  can  forget  what 
she  has  been  to  me,  and  done  for  me." 

Another  says,  "  I  know  that  she  would  have 
made  one  of  the  noblest  of  women,  for  she  was 
certainly  the  best,  truest,  and  most  Christian- 
like girl  I  ever  knew." 

"And  the  mourners  stand  without, 
With  a  loud  and  bitter  cry, 
That  she,  in  the  hope  of  her  glad  spring  years, 
In  the  year's  sweet  spring,  should  die. 
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Was  there  left  no  work  to  do 

For  the  ever  ready  feet  ? 
For  the  willing  hands  and  the  loving  heart 

No  mission  glad,  to  meet  ?  ' ' 

Her  last  sudden  and  fatal  illness  was  not  at  all 
connected  with  the  nervous  prostration  from 
which  she  had  been  a  sufferer.  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  second  of  May,  she  confessed  to  a 
slight  sore  throat,  but  paid  little  attention  to  it 
because  she  was  never  subject  to  such  indis- 
position. 

Sunday  evening  she  was  not  quite  so  well, 
though  during  the  day  able  to  enjoy  her  Bible 
and  the  two  or  three  religious  books  which  were 
almost  uniformly  her  companions  when  the  other 
members  of  the  family  went  to  church. 

Monday,  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  who  had  seen  her 
every  week  for  some  months,  examined  the  throat 
and  said  an  ulcer  was  probably  forming,  and  the 
worst  would  soon  be  over. 

Tuesday  she  was  worse,  vomiting  very  fre- 
quently, and  the  swelling  of  the  throat  increasing. 
And  still,  though  the  dear  child  could  breathe 
only  in  a  wearisome,  sitting  posture,  we  were  not 
at  all  alarmed,  deludino;  ourselves  with  the  idea 
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that  suppuration  of  the  ulcer  or  abscess  must 
soon  take  place,  and  then  rest  and  sleep  would 
follow. 

Wednesday  brought  only  increase  of  disease 
and  suffering,  so  that  the  family  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  her  condition. 

Wednesday  night,  May's  continued,  extreme 
illness,  demanding  all  the  mother's  care  and 
strength,  her  father  and  her  twin  sister  sat  with 
Winnie,  as  they  had  most  of  the  two  preceding 
nights.  Alarmed  and  troubled,  we  were  still 
holding  on  to  the  theory  of  an  abscess,  and  not 
at  all  aware  of  the  rapid  and  fatal  advance  of 
quinsy  or  diphtheria. 

A  little  after  midnight,  weary  of  her  hard  posi- 
tion, she  said,  "  Papa,  I  wish  I  could  sit  in  your 
lap."  Her  father  took  her  in  his  arms  :  she  laid 
her  head  for  a  few  moments  on  his  shoulder,  and 
then,  finding  no  rest,  said,  "  I  think  I'll  try  the 
bed."  For  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  partly 
lying  on  her  face,  and  partly  supported,  she 
remained  on  the  bed,  and  then  returned  to  the 
arm-chair,  where,  resuming  her  inclined  position, 
and  resting  her  head  upon  a  table  directly  before 
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her,  she  slept,  at  intervals,  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
perhaps. 

It  was  evident  about  midnight,  that  the  patient 
sufferer  was  growing  worse  instead  of  better. 
At  about  three  o'clock  she  suffered  a  paroxysm 
of  strangulation,  which  we  will  try  to  forget. 
Two  or  three  of  the  nearest  physicians  were 
quickly  summoned,  who  came  with  all  possible 
promptness,  and  did  what  they  could,  adding  to 
their  professional  efforts  some  words  of  encour- 
agement. Dr.  Clarke  also  arrived  early,  but  his 
sad  expression  and  evident  surprise,  contradicted 
the  hope  which  his  lips  in  kindness  tried  to  im- 
part. Through  the  forenoon,  under  the  constant 
attention  of  the  physicians,  who,  in  turn,  remained 
with  her,  she  did  not  grow  perceptibly  worse. 
But  soon  after  mid-day,  it  was  evident  that  unless 
speedily  relieved  she  could  not  endure  long.  Oh, 
that  we  could  help  her  to  breathe !  Oh,  that  we 
could  take  her  dreadful  sufferings  and  divide 
them  among  us !  Oh,  that  God  would  hear  our 
prayer !  Must  the  dear  child  die  ?  Can  medical 
skill  do  nothing  ?  Cannot  God  hear  our  cry  ? 
Ah,   the   despair    and   leaden   anguish   of  hearts 
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tent we  are !  How  irresistible  and  merciless 
disease, — disease  which 

"  Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat, 
Viewless  obstruction  ;  whence  all  unfo  re  warned, 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  delight." 

At  about  six  o'clock,  Thursday  evening,  May 
7,  her  noble  spirit,  yielding  the  body  to  death  for 
a  time,  left  us  and  went  to  be  with  Him  who  was 
dead  and  is  alive  again. 

"We  mourn  for  thee,  when  bleak,  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills  ; 
We  pine  for  thee,  when  morn's  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills  ; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
All— to  the  wall-flower  and  wild-pea  — 
Are  changed  :  we  saw  the  world  through  thee. 

"  And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth, 
It  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seem, 

An  inward  birth  : 
We  miss  thy  light  step  on  the  stair  ; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer  ; 
All  day  we  miss  thee— everywhere." 

But  other  hearts  have  borne  such  bereavement 
and  continued  to  beat ;  other  hands  have  felt  the 
palsying  touch  of  similar  grief,  and  yet  resumed 
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the  work  of  duty  and  of  Christ.  And  we  have 
no  doubt  that  time  may  do  for  us  what  it  has 
done  for  others.  We  do  earnestly  hope,  also,  and 
cry  for  some  heavenly  light  to  shine  upon  our 
sorrow,  that  we  may  see  what  our  Father  means 
by  this  use  of  the  rod.  We  have  no  desire  to 
fly  from  the  dark  chasm  which  He  has  opened  in 
our  happy  little  family  ;  rather  would  we  sit  by  it 
and  wait,  and  learn  what  God  will  teach  us. 

And  all  the  more  would  we  wait  and  listen 
for  His  teaching,  because  the  event  which  has 
bereaved  us  was  so  unlooked  for,  and  contrary  to 
our  expectations.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  this  beloved  daughter  was  feeble,  and 
much  confined  to  her  room.  But  for  many 
weeks  we  had  been  watching  with  intense  satis- 
faction the  gradual  return  of  strength,  and  vigor. 
As  the  days  lengthened  she  extended  her  little 
walks,  making  a  call,  occasionally,  to  cheer  the 
sick,  or  meet  the  wishes  of  a  friend.  As  the 
sun  climbed  higher,  and  the  fresh,  fragrant  buds 
pushed  out  to  welcome  the  spring,  the  glow  of 
health  reappeared  in  her  cheek,  and  the  old, 
sweet  smile  rippled  over  her  features  again.     We 
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saw,  as  we  thought,  in  the  providence  of  God,  a 
promise  of  full  and  speedy  restoration. 

But  then  came  the  sudden  arrest  and  reversal 
of  all  progress  and  hope  —  death  irresistible, 
cruel,  untimely !  It  seems  like  arresting  the 
spiing,  —  like  reversing  its  broad  promise,  palsy- 
ing every  bright  flower,  dwarfing  the  buds,  blast- 
ing the  orchards  in  their  first  green  leaf,  and 
laying  a  cold  blight  on  all  the  fields  and  the 
forests.  And  we  are  appalled  !  We  do  not  ques- 
tion the  Great  Father's  sovereignty,  nor  do  we 
repel  suggestions  of  possible  explanation,  but  at 
present  we  are  perplexed,  bewildered  and  silent. 
We  can  only  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  I  was 
dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth  ;  because  Thou 
didst  it." 

We  are  perplexed,  we  say.  Oh,  how  many 
questions  crowd  upon  the  bereaved  heart !  How 
many  doubts,  long  since  laid  to  rest,  as  we 
thought,  rise  up  now,  like  an  armed  force,  driv- 
ing us  to  the  wall.  God  has  promised  to  answer 
prayer.  Must  we  take  the  broad,  full  promise, 
with  such  conditions  and  contradiction  of  inter- 
pretation  as   would    make    any  other  promise  a 

nullity  ? 

*c 
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"  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up."  And  when 
the  sick  one  is  prayed  for  ;  and  yet  dies,  going 
steadily  down  to  the  grave  while  volumes  of 
prayer  are  steadily  going  up  to  God,  what  shall 
we  say  ?  What  shall  we  do  ?  Oh  God,  leave 
us  not  to  commit  folly  in  the  interpretation  of 
Thy  word,  and  leave  us  not  to  distrust  Thee. 
Lead  us  out  of  all  our  dark  questionings  into 
Thy  light  and  truth.  O  God,  keep  the  confidence 
of  our  broken  and  bleeding  hearts. 

And  then,  again,  is  it  not  the  divine  plan  to 
advance  and  establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  human  agency  ?  For  a  good  man  to  live  in 
peace  and  prosperity  seems  to  be  natural,  and 
according  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
And  to  die  when  the  suns  of  seventy  years  have 
ripened  the  fruits  of  Christian  affection,  seems 
to  be  just  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  "Thou 
shall  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a 
shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season." 

But  when  one  whose  feet  have  just  come  to 
the  threshold  of  active  life  ;  one  who  is  filled 
with   all  the  generous  affections  of  youth,  and 
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ready,   in  the  exercise  of  a  sweet   humility  and 
love,  to  serve  in  any  sphere,  dies  —  dies  like  the 
corn  in  early  summer  —  dies  like  a  cedar  when 
it  is  full  of  sap  —  dies  as  a  ship  sinks  midway 
in  the  voyage  —  dies  as  a  day  whose  sun  goes 
down    at    noon  —  dies    and    leaves    many    noble 
works    begun  —  dies   and    leaves    the    cause    of 
Christ  to  languish   on,  or  suffer,  misrepresented 
and   betrayed,    in   the  very  sphere  where  youth 
and  refinement,  and  genius  and  grace  could  have 
done   so  much,  what   shall  we  say  ?     Is  this  the 
reasoning  of  wounded  affection,  or  the  querulous 
cry  of  selfishness  ?     Or  is  it  the  attitude  of  seri- 
ous  thought   before  a  mystery  which  seems  to 
involve  the  prosperity  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom ?      "  It   is,"     says    Samuel    Bishop,    "  com- 
paratively easy  to  bow  the  heart  in  resignation, 
when    the    mortal   summons    calls    those    away 
whose   heads    are  grey  with  the  snows  of   age, 
and  who  have  had  full  opportunities  of  usefulness 
and  ample  leisure  for  improvement ;   but  when 
we  see  the  shadow  of  death   overcast   the  morn- 
ing of  a  young  and   promising  existence,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  God  moves  in  a  dark, 
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mysterious  way,  and  that  only  in  humble,  un- 
questioning faith  can  bereaved  affection  find 
repose." 

And  the  mystery  is  not  solved,  but  darkened 
rather,  when  we  see  the  wicked  spared  to  do 
wickedly  —  spared  to  help  on  the  ruin  of  those 
who  might  have  been  protected,  and  inspired, 
and  led  heavenward.  Must  we  review,  and  re- 
adjust our  notions  of  the  relation  of  human 
agency  to  the  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom  on 
the  earth  ? 

Surely  we  need  such  young  Christians.  We 
are  weakened  and  disheartened  when  they  are 
called  away.  Why  is  it,  O  Father  ?  The  field 
is  white  to  the  harvest,  wilt  Thou  send  the  angels 
to  reap  ?  Why  is  it,  O  Jesus  ?  Thou  canst  not 
envy  Thy  struggling  church  such  company  here  ? 
Thou  canst  not  need  them  there,  with  legions 
of  angels  to  do  Thy  bidding.  Grant  us  Thy  help, 
while,  praying  constantly  for  resignation,  we  try 
to  school  our  hearts  into  sweet  submission  and 
patient  trust,  as  we  hear  Thee  saying,  "  What  I 
do  thou  knpwest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter." 
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But  in  the  midst  of  our  grief  and  perplexity 
we  thank  God  for  such  a  daughter  and  sister  ;  we 
thank  Him  for  twenty  years  of  her  precious  life 
with  us  in  the  earthly  home  ;  we  thank  Him  for 
the  work  of  grace  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  her  strong  and  generous  heart,  and  for  that 
adoption  which  she  recognized  and  recorded.  In 
her  journal,  at  Niagara  Falls,  she  wrote  :  "  I 
enjoy  looking  at  everything  now — I  mean  all 
natural  objects  —  so  much  more  now,  because 
the  Maker  of  this  world,  with  all  its  treasure,  is 
my  Father.  Yes  ;  He  has  adopted  me  for  His 
daughter.  And  the  Being  by  whom  all  things 
were  made  has  been  accepted  as  my  Saviour, 
after  a  delay  as  unaccountable  as  wicked."  We 
thank  Him  for  giving  one  so  dear  to  us  such 
natural  abilities  and  spiritual  enjoyment,  and 
such  ever-growing  affection  for  the  church.  We 
thank  Him  for  the  religion  which  makes  her 
still  one  of  our  little  family,  and  for  the  assur- 
ance of  being  with  her  again, — 

" A  fair  maiden  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion, 
Shall  we  behold  her  face." 
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We  are  comforted  also  by  a  fuller  understand- 
ing, not  only  of  what  Christ  suffered,  but  of 
what  He  accomplished  in  our  behalf.  We  have 
an  insight  into  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  when  the 
cup  was  pressed  to  His  lips  in  the  garden,  and 
when  the  Father  left  Him  in  darkness  on  the 
cross. 

The  whole  redemptive  work  of  Jesus  stands 
before  us,  warm  with  a  new  vitality,  and  priceless 
in  its  assurances  as  well  as  in  its  completeness 
and  glory.  His  tomb  empty  ;  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  —  how  precious  now 
beyond  all  price  !  His  ascension  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  —  the  mansions  which  He  has 
gone  to  prepare  —  the  promise  "  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also."  Ah,  it  is  a  wonderful 
reality  and  wealth  that  our  loss  has  given  to  these 
things.  It  is  easy  now  to  look  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  We  want  Him  to  come  and  restore  all 
things.  "  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus."  "  This 
same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
seen  Him  go  into  heaven."  And  heaven  is  not 
far  away.  Winnie,  dearest  Winnie,  thou  art  with 
Him  there. 
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"To  me  earth  must  be  lonelier, 

Wanting  thy  voice,   thy  hand,   thy  love  ; 
Yet  dost  thou  dawn  a  star  of  promise, 
Mild  beacon  to  the  world  above." 

"Farewell  then — for  a  while,  farewell  — 
Pride  of  my  heart  ! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell 
Thus  torn  apart." 

To  the  beloved  church  and  congregation  who 
strove  to  take  our  affliction  upon  themselves, — 
to  the  dear  friends  whose  expressions  of  love 
and  sympathy  would  occupy  all  our  thoughts  but 
for  the  irreparable  nature  of  our  grief,  we  feel 
ourselves  to  be  deeply  indebted.  For  the  many 
words  of  kindest  regard  ;  for  the  delicacy  of 
personal  service  which  no  wealth  could  buy; 
for  the  hands  reverently  outstretched  in  tender 
ministries  to  that  dear,  unconscious  form,  we 
find  no  words  that  express  the  measure  of  our 
gratitude. 

For  the  flowers, — for  the  anchor,  for  the  cres- 
cent, for  the  harp,  for  the  star,  for  the  cross,  for 
the  crown,  for  the  mound  bearing  the  dear  name 
wrought  in  violets  modest  and  lovely  as  her- 
self, and  for  many  other  touching  designs  and 
grateful  tributes,   sent   to  the  church    that   was 
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opened  to  receive  her  for  the  last  time,  we  offer 
our  simple,  hearty  thanks. 

For  the  plaintive,  sacred  music,  sung  to  us  in 
accents  so  soft  and  tremulous,  as  if  not  to  dis- 
turb a  peaceful  sleeper ;  for  the  helpful,  heartfelt 
prayers  of  our  brethren,  bearing  us  up  before 
Him  who  "  knoweth  our  frame  and  remembereth 
that  we  are  dust,"  we  return  our  most  grateful 
acknowledgments,  "  looking  for  that  blessed  hope, 
and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  "  For  our  coun- 
try is  in  Heaven,  from  whence  also  we  look  for 
a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  who  shall 
change  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may 
be  conformed  unto  the  body  of  His  glory,  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  His  power  whereby  He  is 
able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself." 


